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THE MUCH ABUSED 
IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 
IN LATIN 
By W. L. Carr 


University of Kentucky 

THE TITLE of this article 
I seems somewhat emotional or even 
a bit reminiscent of Cicero’s famous 
outburst, | have an explanation. | 
have recently been engaged in an 
epistolary argument with Latin 
teacher who had submitted for pub- 
lication a manuscript in which he 
described what seemed to me to be 
some very effective classroom pro- 
cedures for teaching various points 
of Latin syntax. Among these pro- 
cedures, however, was one which | 
challenged, namely, his method of 
teaching and illustrating the use of 
the imperfect indicative in Latin. He 
had simplified the usual grammar 
definition to statement in 
Latin a writer always used an im- 
perfect indicative when the action 
reported was “continued, repeated, 
or customary,” and he gave as his 
favorite illustration of the principle 
the sentence “Romulus septem et 
triginta annos regnabat.” In object- 
ing to this simple (much too simple ) 
explanation and to illustrative 
sentence, I called attention to the 
fact that Livy in Histories i, 21, 
wrote: “Romulus septem et triginta 
regnavit annos,” and that Livy con- 
sistently used regwavit in reporting 
the length of reign for the other 
traditional kings of early Rome. 

I then asked this writer either to 
prove his point by quoting uses of 
the imperfect from reputable classical 
authors or else to revise his para- 
graph. About a week later he wrote 
back, “Delete the paragraph.” 

In the course of my argument with 
this author, I reactivated a study 
which I had begun some years ago, 
namely, an examination of Caesar’s 
use of the imperfect indicative in 
the Gallic War. 1 had already car- 
ried this study far enough to con- 
vince myself that when Caesar used 
an imperfect indicative he did so for 
a good reason and not because his 
readers had not yet learned the per- 
fect tense forms. 

And this brings me to my first 
charge of abuse, and it is directed at 
those writers of textbooks for be- 
ginners who have followed the Latin 
grammars in the order in which they 
have traditionally introduced the 
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INrROIT 
FOR THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


TRANSLATED INTO LATIN” BY 
Corsy 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


“While all things were in quiet si- 
lence, and the night was in the midst 
of her swift course, thine almighty 
Word, O Lord, leaped down from 
heaven out of thy royal throne.” 


Omnia dum tacito volvuntur 
sidera cursu, 

Ft iam nox tenebris celerantia 
nubila condit, 

Desiluit Verbum, regali sede 
relicta, 

Omnipotens, superi Patris de 
numine missum. 


tense forms. This morphologically 
logical order did no great harm to 
the student as long as beginners’ 
books were essentially little Latin 
grammars. But now that beginners’ 
books have very generally become 
also little Latin readers, the intro- 
duction of the imperfect tense into 
Latin stories or even “translation 
exercises” before the student has 
been introduced to the aoristic per- 
fect almost inevitably gives the stu- 
dent the impression that the imper- 
fect tense is the one and only past 
tense in Latin and is the virtual 
equivalent of the one and only past 
tense in English. Here is an example 
from currently used textbook: 
“Puer poetam gladio necabat.” I sub- 
mit that such an atrocity ought not 
to be perpetrated either in life or in 
a translation exercise involving the 
first use of the imperfect tense in a 
Latin textbook. And I say this in 
spite of the fact that in Caesar's 
Gallic War the verb wecare makes 
its only appearance ecabatur 
(B. G. v, 45), preceded, one should 
note, by the phrase cam cruciatu! 
Unfortunately, the authors of text- 
books other than the one to which I 
have referred are likewise guilty of 
giving pupils practice in the incorrect 
interpretation of the imperfect  in- 
dicative—presumably on the theory 
that any practice, even bad practice, 
is better than no practice at all. 
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However, bad practice doesn’t “make 
perfect”; it only makes worse. 

In any rational plan involving the 
use of the past tenses in Latin neither 
the forms nor the uses of the imper- 
fect tense would be introduced be- 
fore those of the perfect tense; or, 
better still, the two tenses would be 
introduced together so that the dis- 
tinction in use could be demonstrated 
clearly in sensible sentence or para- 
graph context. 

Of course, one important source 
of the difficulty which the English- 
speaking student encounters in get- 
ting a clear understanding of the ad- 
vantages avd the limitations of the 
Latin imperfect indicative is the fact, 
referred to above, that the English 
language has, strictly speaking, only 
two tenses, a presevt and an all-pur- 
pose past, while Latin has its six 
tenses. A part of the difficulty, there- 
fore, which we have in interpreting 
the Latin imperfect tense for our 
English-speaking students is the 
“fault, dear Brutus,” not of ourselves 
but of our Germanic linguistic an- 
cestors who, somewhere” along the 
way, lost a great part of the tense 
scheme which scholars generally 
agree Great-great-great-grandmother 
Indo-European possessed and __ be- 
queathed to her linguistic descend- 
ants. However, we can and do make 
up for these lost tenses by concoct- 
ing such verb phrases as “I was go- 
ing,” “I kept going,” “I shall go,” 
“lam going to go,” “I had gone.” 

It is therefore not too difficult a 
task for a teacher to get across to 
English-speaking students at least the 
most common use of the imperfect 
indicative in Latin by using an illus- 
trative sentence which represents a 
continuing past act or a series of 
continuing acts as providing a situa- 
tion into which an aoristic action is 
injected. Try such a series of clauses 
as the following on a junior high 
school class: “I was walking to 
school this morning and I was com- 
ing through the park and I wasn’t 
watching where I was going .. .” 
You know that at about this noint 
in your story some uninhibited 
youngster would explode — with 
“Well, what happened?” And_ he 
would not be satisfied until you 
ended that series of “situational” 
clauses with an aoristic past tense. 

Or trv the following series of “sit- 
uational” clauses on a more sophis- 
ticated class: “I was sitting one day 
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at the organ; | was weary and ill at 
ease; and my fingers were wandering 
idly over the noisy keys. | know not 
what I was playing or what | was 
dreaming then, but... ” There you 
have a perfect set-up for the aoristic 
climax, “I struck ove chord of 
music . . 

Now, as every teacher of the Gallic 
War knows, Caesar, in the first two 
sentences of ii, 11, provides such an 
obvious set-up and follows it up with 
a “historical present,” equivalent in 
tense force to an aoristic perfect. In 
this passage two pluperfect indica- 
tives, one imperfect indicative, and 
one imperfect subjunctive in a “cum- 
clause of situation” provide the 
“stage setting” for the real act— 
“legatos ad Caesarem mittunt.” Latin 
writers of narrative may first state 
the main act by the use of an aoristic 
perfect or its equivalent and follow 
up this statement with an explanation 
of the situation in a clause contain- 
ing one or more imperfect indica- 
tives; e.g., in B. G. i, 26, “Ad multam 
noctem . . . pugnatum est, propterea 
quod . . . (hostes) coniciebant . . 
subiciebant . . . vulnerabant.” 

The passage just cited illustrates 
the fact that the length of time in- 
volved in an act does not of itself 
determine the tense. The battle 
(viewed as a whole) wet on (aoris- 
tic perfect) until late at might, be- 
cause the enemy (for the same length 
of time) kept hurling their missiles 
and kept thrusting at the Romans 
and kept wounding them. In other 
words, Caesar in these two passages 
and in scores of others used the per- 
fect or a_ historical present, when 
he wanted the reader to view a past 
act as a whole; he used the imperfect 
when he wanted the reader to view 
a past act as a situation preparatory 
to or explanatory of an act expressed 
by the aoristic perfect or its equiva- 
lent. 

A careful study of this sort of 
pairing off of an imperfect indicative 
with its inevitable aoristic perfect or 
equivalent authentic Latin 
writer seems to me the best way for 
a teacher to gain for himself and to 
cultivate in his students a real feel- 
ing for the fundamental difference 
between the two tenses. Interpreting 
in English the force of an imperfect 
in a given passage is not always as 
easy as it is in the two passages cited 
above. A verb phrase like “were 
devastating” or “kept hurling” serves 
well enough in the majority of uses 
of the imperfect for the majority of 
Latin verbs; but such a stock phrase 
would not adequately interpret the 
imperfect tense of a good many verbs 
—habeo, for example, which occurs 
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in B. G. i-vii a total of 37 times (e.g., 
in 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 16, 19) in the im- 
perfect tense and only 6 times (i, 28, 
483 V, 43, 54, 58; vil, 17) in the per- 
fect. Obviously there is something in 
the very nature of babeo which gives 
it an affinity for the imperfect and 


AN OLD CAROL 


(This is a portion of a Christmas 
carol dating from the Middle Ages.) 


O sanctissima, O piissima 
Dulcis virgo Maria! 

Mater amata, intemerata, 
Serva Puerum Parvulum! 


Sicut lilium inter spinas, 
Sic Maria inter filias. 

Mater amata, intemerata, 
Serva Puerum Parvulum! 


makes it comparatively allergic to 
the perfect. For such a verb it would 
seem highly desirable to examine the 
minority use as well as the majority 
use. For example, there is an aoristic 
decisiveness, not to say grimness, in 
(hostes) reductos hostium 
numero (Caesar) habuit” (i, 28). 
Similarly, there is a “once-each-day- 
ness” in “dies continuos quinque Cae- 
sar pro castris suas Copias produnit et 
aciem instructam habuit” (i, 48). In 
“Hic dies hunc habuit even- 
tum...” (v, 43) Caesar sums up 
the results of one whole day in the 
siege of Cicero's camp. 

Teneo is another verb that by its 
very nature would be expected to 
occur more frequently in the imper- 
fect than in the perfect. The count 
shows a ratio of 15 to 2. Here again 
the minority usages (v, 8 and 54) are 
especially worth careful examination. 
In each of these two minority uses, 
the writer presents a situation viewed 
as a whole. Compounds of teveo oc- 
cur = total of 41 times in the imper- 
fect and a total of only 7 times in 
the perfect (i, 48; il, 11; iv, 34; Vv, 58 
for covtineo, and iv, 4, 37; Vi, 30 for 
sustineo ). 

Of course, no student of Latin 
needs to be told that the verb sz 
and its compounds occur much more 
frequently in the imperfect than in 
the perfect tense. The count for saz 
shows 270 occurrences of the im- 
perfect to 38 occurrences of the per- 
fect. The first example of the per- 
fect occurs in i, 2, where Caesar 
adroitly forewarns us that, at the 
time of writing, Orgetorix had had 
his day and ceased to be. Presumably 
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the same thing was true of Divico 
when Caesar dismissed him (in 1, 13) 
with a fuit, and we are reasonably 
sure that death had claimed Ariovis- 
tus when Caesar reported (in i, 53) 
his escape across the Rhine. Later on 
(in v, 29) Caesar definitely refers to 
Ariovistus as then dead. 

A count of the various preposi- 
tional compounds of sav shows 34 
uses of the imperfect and only three 
uses of the perfect (in iv, 26 and 
v, 34 for desum and in i, 26 for 
supersum). 

One might expect a similar ten-to- 
one preponderance of the imperfect 
of possum, but the actual count 
shows 30 occurrences of the imper- 
fect to 20 of the perfect. It is an 
interesting fact that 1o of the 20 
perfects are negatived as against only 
7 of the 30 imperfects. It would 
seem, therefore, that negativeness 
with a perfect tense of possum is a 
natural accompaniment of “once- 
ness” or “viewed-as-whole-ness” but 
not a determining factor for the 
writer in his choice of tense. 

In addition to habeo, teneo (and its 
compounds), and to sa its 
compounds) already discussed, my 
tense count reveals a surprising num- 
ber of words which are used more 
often in the imperfect than in the 
perfect. Of these verbs, 17 are used 
five times or more and are here 
listed along with an indication of the 
relative number of occurrences in the 
imperfect and perfect: accedo (5 to 
0), appello (7 to 0), arbitror (14 to 
2), audio (5 to 2), confido (11 too), 
consto (8 to 4), existimo (31 to 12), 
exspecto (& to 1), fero (8 to 4), im- 
pedio (5 to o), intellego (14 to 9g), 
nolo (5 to 1), probibeo (9 to 1), 
scio (5 to 0), video (32 to 28), volo, 
velle (7 to 1), utor (5 to 1). 

It should be noted that many of 
these verbs express some sort. of 
mental attitude and would, therefore, 
be used naturally in’ the imperfect 
tense to express a continuing  situa- 
tion prefatory to or explanatory of 
an act expressed by an aoristic per- 
fect or its equivalent. Also, the fact 
that Caesar used each of these verbs 
predominantly in the imperfect, and 
some of them exclusively so, might 
give us an important clue to the 
meaning which he wished to convey 
to his readers when he used them. 
Take arbitror, for example. This 
verb occurs 14 times in the imperfect, 
and in every such occurrence the 
context seems to show that someone 
or some group was of the opinion 
that so and so was true. In the two 
occurrences in the perfect the mean- 
ing would seem to be equivalent to 
English “decided.” 
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Similarly, existi#o seems to retain 
much of. its etymological meaning, 
especially when it is accompanied by 
a future infinitive or equivalent (as 
it is in 34 of 43 occurrences). In each 
of the 31 occurrences in the imper- 
fect it would seem to be equivalent 
to English “was (or were) figuring,” 
and in each of the 12 occurrences in 
the perfect it would seem be 
equivalent to English “figured” (on 
a specific occasion). Of especial in- 
terest in this connection is the verb 
intellego, which is used 14 times in 
the imperfect tense as the main verb 
in its sentence, in some such sense as 
“understood all along.” Each of the 
yg uses of itellego in the perfect 
tense occurs in an wbi-clause, and 
each may well be interpreted “when 
once Caesar (or someone else) real- 
ized.” 

Another case in point is video, 
which in only g of its 60 occurrences 
refers to actual physical vision. In 25 
of its 60 occurrences it seems to be 
a close synonym to itellego. 

It should be said that, for a good 
many of the verbs just discussed, the 
preponderance of imperfects would 
have been reduced, or even elimi- 
nated, if my count had included 
“historical presents” and the totals 
for perfects and “historical presents” 
had been combined for comparison 
with the totals for imperfects. 

I undertook this study because | 
wanted to discover the distinction 
which a typical Roman writer of 
narrative made between the imper- 
fect and perfect tenses of the same 
verbs. The findings have seemed to 
me so important that I wish to share 
them with others. While the supply 
lasts, | should be happy to send, on 
request, a mimeographed copy of the 
data on which this article is based. 
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Back numbers of the Texas Latin 
Leaflet, with material of interest and 
value for teachers, may be obtained 
for 10¢ each, from the editor, at the 
University of Texas, Austin. Some 
of the items available are as follows: 

March, 1947: “Final Appearance,” 
a plavlet by Hanon Moon. 

November, 1948: “Let the Mamas 
Do It,” by Hanon Moon. Instructions 
and patterns cut to scale for the 
making of togas, pallas, lacernae, 
paludamenta, ete. 

February, 1948: “Vocabulary Build- 
ing through Etymology,” by Roy F. 
Butler. 

February, 1949: “Diana and Endy- 
mion,” a play in verse by Hanon 
Moon. 

November, 1949: “Learning to 
Read Latin—A New Approach,” by 
W. M. Spackman; also, “Can the 
Humanities Save Us?” by Henry 
Trantham. 

December, 1950: “Introduction to 
the Trojan War,” in verse, by Doug- 
las Cater. 
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GIVE THE OUTLOOK 


If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, 
why not give him a subscription to 
Tue Crassica. Outrtoox for Christ- 
mas? Can you think of any gift that 
would be a better bargain at one dol- 
lar? Send in your order at once, and 
we shall notify the recipient before 
Christmas, on a Latin Christmas card. 
Address the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 
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t LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


CHRISTMAS ACTIVITIES 

Mrs. Pauline EF. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“Last year our chapter of the Jun- 
ior Classical League received the 
school prize of five dollars for the 
most beautiful and effective Christ- 
mas decorations in our building. We 
decorated the lockers at the entrance 
of the school, and the foyer. Snow- 
men with red ears and black plug 
hats on which were the letters jCL 
were on the lockers all across the 
lower hall. Huge tapers decorated 
with holly marked the locker divi- 
sions. Two cardboard choir boys, 
each three feet high, were on the 
posts at the entrance, and angels and 
cherubs were around the clock hang- 
ing in the center of the main hall.” 

Dr. Emory EF. Cochran, of Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes: 

“Last vear during the week preced- 
ing Christmas I read with my Greek 
club the Greek version of the Christ- 
mas story, in the New Testament. 
Also, | give to the members modern 
Greek Christmas cards with the 
greeting ‘Kala Christougenna!” Some 
members of the club are so enthusi- 
astic that they prepare two or three 
lessons ahead of the class!” 


MORE GREEK 

Miss Eve Jewett, of the Clarks 
Summit-Abington (Pa.) High School, 
writes: 

“During the past four years, in 
our senior Latin class have 
studied a little Greek as part of our 
course. The outline of study includes 
a résumé of Greek history and litera- 
ture; the alphabet; the first funda- 
mentals of inflection; a small vocab- 
ulary of Greek words. The pupils 
read and write enough simple sen- 
tences to familiarize themselves with 
the Greek characters. 

“We make this study fairly early 
in the vear, generally beginning in 
November and spending about six 
weeks almost exclusively on the 
Greek. Then during the remainder 
of the vear the students can apply 
their knowledge to the derivation of 
English words from Greek, and to 
words that come into English from 
Greek through Latin. 

“Most of our pupils say they like 
this part of the Latin IV course best. 
I enjoy teaching it, and I think it 
contributes greatly to pupil interest 
and achievement.” 
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MACARONIC VERSE 
Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sends in to us an old specimen 
of macaronic verse found written in 
the front of a German book: 
Hic liber est mein; ergo nomen 
scripsi drein. 
Si vis hune librum stehlen, pendebis 
an der Kehlen. 
Tune veniunt die Raben tbi 
oculos ausgraben. 
Tune clamabis: Ach, ach, ach! 
Utique tibi recte geschah! 


lO SATURNALIA! 


By Lois Larson 
York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


O SATURNALIA! lo Saturnalia! 

This is the season of the year to 
celebrate the winter solstice. Why 
not, in vour Latin club, revert to 
the Golden Age? Why not revel in 
the festival of Saturn? 

All the vouthful revelers will en- 
joy crepe paper “freedom-hats,” 
pilei; let them be gay, saucy, and 
gaudy, for they signify Roman-wise 
that the festival of the Saturnalia is 
a time of license and freedom from 
all restraint. It is easy to make a 
pileus. Fold a width of crepe paper 
so that you can quickly cut a 
twenty-inch square. Split the square 
across the grain into two 10” by 20” 
lengths. Of one strip, tape one end 
over the other to make a tube; with 
a rubber band catch the top, fold a 
narrow cuff on the opposite edge, 
and fit the pileus to the head. These 
caps will be most effective. You now 
have ready the pleasant initial sur- 
prise of the party. 

In keeping with the carnival spirit, 
use brown wrapping paper and cray- 
ons, or tempera paints, to prepare an 
equal number of animal masks. Make 
masks representing lions, dogs, cats, 
donkeys, goats, ducks, cows, or 
whatever you like. Why not assign a 
committee to make six masks of each 
species, so that the work of all will 
be light, and so that everyone will 
have some part in the preparation? 
The funnier and the more different 
each set is from the others, the bet- 
ter. Encourage the groups to label 
their handicraft—e.g., “Jones-Craft.” 

When the hour of the Saturnalia 
has come, the Latin club members 
will arrive promptly in the expecta- 
tion of having a royal good time. 
Someone will be at the door to see 
that each boy or girl gets a_pileus 
and a mask. The masks will divide 
the group automatically into teams 
according to genus. Each group will 
elect a captain who will now come 


forward to get his materials. Mean- 
time the Rex has scurried around and 
hidden from three to five pounds of 
nuts in adjacent areas. Each group is 
now instructed to gather as many 
nuts as possible in fifteen minutes; 
but only the captain may touch one. 
When any other duck, cat, or dog 
spies a nut, he quacks, meows, barks, 
or otherwise gives his peculiar team- 
cry, thus summoning his captain. The 
captain garners the harvest. “Musica 
animalium,” as we called the game, 
certainly produced happy gales of 
laughter. Actually the scattering of 
nuts at such a festival is one of the 
oldest of rites; this is merely a mod- 
ernized version adapted to club 
usage. 

Now, to give a quieter turn to the 
party, a raconteur may tell the story 
of the “Sciurus Agilis.” or nimble 
squirrel, which runs up and down a 
tree trunk, passing a given number 
of branches each time. The story 
becomes an exercise in Latin num- 
erals, ending with the question, “On 
what branch is the squirrel now?” 
The group that supplies the correct 
answer first gets a prize; boxes of 
dried fruit were our choice. 

“Pin the Eve on the Cyclops” is 
the next diversion. An assistant has 
tacked figure of Polyphemus 
drawn in colored chalk on a_ long 
strip of brown wrapping paper, to 
the cork bulletin board. Another is 
waiting to hand out lurid red-and- 
blue-streaked cardboard eves, im- 
paled on pins. Each team may have 
one entrant. The contestants are 
blindfolded, twirled around, and sent 
off one after another to “pin the eve 
on Polyphemus.” Of course there is 
a prize for the winning group. 

This is the season when all Latin 
club members will want to share in 
gift-giving and to extend good 
wishes to all. (Remember the Roman 
strenae>) Another committee has 
made ready small, homemade card- 
board boxes inscribed, with drawing- 
pens in India ink, “Prosit,” “lo Satur- 
nalia.” “Augeat tbi luppiter annos,” 
“Velim omnia sint  tibi prospera.” 
Inside the boxes are new pennies, to 
insure prosperity for the new vear. 
To broadcast the good wishes, dis- 
patch the merrymakers into the halls 
to accost all whom they meet with 
“lo Saturnalia!” or some other Latin 
greeting. The person thus greeted is 
asked to reciprocate by autographing 
the strena. We placed a point value 
on the autographs, as follows: Princi- 
pal’s, 20 points; any other faculty 
member's, 10 points; non-Latin  stu- 
dent’s, 5 points. We declared invalid 
the members’ exchange of signatures, 
and, to forestall interruption of of- 
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fice work, the signatures of all sec- 
retaries. The time limit was fifteen 
minutes, the penalty 20 points for 
every minute that a student was late. 
The game extended the joviality 
and the hilarity to the entire build- 
ing, and also afforded the refresh- 
ment committee an opportunity to 
set out, buffet) stvle, “cokes” and 
little cakes made in the shape of 
images. As our concluding event, we 
crowned our Rex Saturnaliuin. 
The program was one of the 
merriest we have ever had. 
eS teres? 
VENIET LUSTRIS 
LABENTIBUS AE TAS 


By THerma B. DeGrarer 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


HOSE WHO turn to “who- 

dunits” for relaxation are fre- 
quently, occasionally not agreeably, 
surprised by the erudition of those 
who write them. Some of the writ- 
ers, especially those of the English 
school, have a graceful and charming 
literacy that reveals itself in an un- 
ostentatious use of classical allusions, 
allusions that add lustre and charm 
to many a macabre situation. 

It was, however, an American 
opus, The Long Green, by Bart 
Spicer (Dodd Mead & Co., New 
York, 1952), that brought to my 
attention a striking Aztec parallel to 
Vergil’s Messianic Fclogue. Descrip- 
tions of the felicity of a golden age 
inevitably show understandable 
similarity, but a prophecy that prom- 
ised that “the sacred cotton would 
bloom red and blue and green right 
out of the ground” (86) is little short 
of amazing. The brilliant-hued sheep 
in Vergil (Eel. iv, 42-45) would be 
completely at home in the Aztec 
version of Paradise on earth. 


BOOK NOTES 


A History of Latin Literature. By 
Moses Hadas. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952. Pp. viii 
plus 474. $5.00. 

Classicists must thank Columbia 
University for furthering the work 
in our field of two outstanding 
scholars who are at the same time 
able to present its finest fruits to the 
“curious literate” with clarity, grace, 
and vigor. Beside Gilbert Highet’s 
The Classical Tradition and The Art 
of Teaching Professor Hadas has 
placed first his A History of Greek 
Literature and now the present vol- 
ume. A rewriting of the subject from 
the viewpoint of the middle of the 
twentieth century, it is perhaps most 
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noteworthy for its sensible attitude 
toward the position of classical stud- 
ies in our time (see especially the 
Preface and Chapter 1). Laudable 
too is the excellent organization, al- 
though towards the end, where 
names become more numerous and 
less distinguished, the attempt to 
secure a thread of continuity among 
Christians and pagans, prose writers 
and poets, leads to considerable 
chronological confusion. Apprecia- 
tion is due likewise to the style: 
brisk, modern, not without humor, 
though perhaps a bit too erudite for 
the average reader. As to contents, 
here is the whole story, from An- 
dronicus to Cassiodorus, complete 
with biographical sketches, summa- 
ries of works and critical judgments, 
and replete with illustrative quota- 
tions both in the original in 
translation, together with — some 
twelve pages of excellent biblio- 
graphical notes, a chronological table, 
and an index. 

In view of these merits, one is 
astonished at the number of careless 
slips that have crept in: omissions 
from the chronological table and 
from the index, discrepancies 
tween these and the text, errors in 
the Latin quoted, misprints, and 
downright mistakes such as confusing 
Bibulus with Bibaculus (p. 89) or 
having Mela write under Claudian 
(p. 229). Let us hope that a speedy 
call for a second edition will allow 
Professor Hadas to set things right. 

—k. G. 
Training through Latin. By H. k. 

Hunt. Melbourne, Australia: Mel- 

bourne University Press, 1948. Pp. 

ix plus 176. 15 s. 

This book was written” primarily 
for the use of students in Education 
in the University of Melbourne, but 
with the hope that it would prove 
helpful to teachers of Latin in gen- 
eral. The author had his training in 
Australia and in England. His teach- 
ing experience has been chiefly in 
the Melbourne Grammar School and 
in the University of Melbourne, but 
he shows a considerable acquaintance 
with American publications in his 
field. 

The book is divided into two 
Parts. Part I is chiefly concerned 
with the “Justification of Classics,” 
under which term the author wishes 
to include Greek as well as Latin. 
The five chapters in Part I have, 
respectively, the following headings: 
“The Need to Justify Classical Stud- 
ies,” “The Skills,” “Cultural Aspects 
of Classical Studies,” “Mental Train- 
ing,” “The Application of Classical 
Training to Other Subjects.” 

Part Il is concerned with “Princi- 
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ples and Details of Method,” as the 
headings of its six chapters indicate: 
“Principles of Method,” “Reading,” 
“Syntax and = Grammar,”  “Back- 
ground Information and Appreciation 
of Literature,’ “Current Methods,” 
“Teaching Techniques.” That the 
author favors the functional ap- 
proach is indicated by the order of 
these chapters as well as by the fol- 
lowing quotations: “Let the pupils 
solve problems by the help of their 
Latin. This is far better than talking 
about the objectives of Latin” (p. 
87). “Early concentration on gram- 
mar will give no ‘postponed returns’ 
in the higher stages if there are not 
going to be any higher stages” (p. 
go). “Let us repeat emphatically that 
words cannot be learnt in lists, but 
oaly by functional use” (p. 110). 

Fach chapter in the book is fol- 
lowed by a list of challenging topics 
for discussion and by references 
bearing on these topics. 

There are two short appendices. 
Appendix A summarizes the results 
of two studies carried on in connec- 
tion with the Classical Investigation 
conducted by the American Classical 
League. Appendix B 1s a comprehen- 
sive Book List. —W .L.C. 
The Development of Attic Black- 

Figure. By J. D. Beazley. Berkeiey 

and Los Angeles: University of 

California Press, 1951. Pp. xiv plus 

127. 49 Plates. $6.50. 

This attractive book, the twenty- 
fourth in the Sather Classical Lec- 
tures Series, is the work of one of 
the most distinguished living scholars 
in the field of Greek vase painting, 
and its publication is necessarily an 
event of importance for all students 
of the ceramic art. 

The book covers the field of the 
Attic black-figure in eight chapters, 
entitled respectively “The to 
Black-Figure,” “Early Black-Figure 
and the C Painter,” “The Francois 
Vase,” “Lydos and Others,” “The 
Heidelberg Painter—Little-Master 
Cups—Amasis,”  “Exekias,” “Later 
Black-Figure,” “Panathenaic 
Amphorae.” Notes are numbered by 
chapters, and are grouped at the end 
of the text proper. The forty-nine 
excellent collotype plates are assem- 
bled at the end of the volume. There 
is a General Index and an Index of 
Collections. Throughout, the typog- 
raphy is excellent. 

The author’s text is authoritative, 
vet interesting and readable. Perti- 
nent mythological and literary ma- 
terial abounds. Greek quotations and 
technical terms are used sparingly; 
however, proper names retain their 
Greek spelling—as Polydeukes, Dion- 
vsos, Kleitias, Peirithods, etc. 
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“Greek vases are important to us,” 
says Dr. Beazley, (p. 2) “not only 
because they are often beautiful, and 
because they shed all manner of light 
on the beliefs and customs of the 
Greeks in the springtime and summer 
of their civilization, but also because, 
in an incomparable series, they en- 
able us to trace the steps whereby 
a simple and even primitive kind of 
drawing gradually became freer, 
bolder, and more subtle—the rise, 
one might say, of Western drawing.” 
The book is an excellent guide to an 
understanding of the earlier phases 
of that development, and to an ap- 
preciation of the austere but com- 
pelling charm of the black-figured 
technique. —L.B.L. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Philological Associ- 
ation, in conjunction with the fifty- 
fourth general meeting of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 2%, 
29, and 30, 1952. A panel discussion 
and three concurrent sessions will be 
features of the philological gathering. 

Applications for the Rome Prize 
Fellowships of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome for 1953-54 must be in 
the Academy's New York office 
(101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y.) before January 1, 1953. Re- 
search fellowships in classical studies 
and art history carry a stipend of 
$2500 a vear and residence at the 
Academy; other fellowships carry a 
stipend of $1250 a vear plus allow- 
ances. Further information may be 
obtained from Miss Mary T. Wil- 
liams, at the New York address. 

Applications for the Semple Schol- 
arship Grant of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South 
are now being received. The grant 
(of $250) will be made to a teacher 
of classics in a secondary school in 
the territory of that association, and 
is to be used for summer study in 
1953, at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Professor Charles R. Hart, Emory 
University, Georgia. Professor Hart 
will also furnish information on the 
Delcamp Greek Scholarship Award 
of $500 to provide aid towards work 
for a Master’s degree with a major 
in Greek. 

Miss Fstella Kyne, national chair- 
man of the Committee on the Junior 
Classical League, has announced that 
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Rev. Gerard Ellspermann, of — St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, has been 
added to her Committee. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
) LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 

anization, it cannot absorb losses such as 

is. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of e Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 
The Service Bureau offers the fol- 


lowing seasonal material: 


CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin Translations of Several 
Weli Known Songs, Including 
Christmas Carols. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christ- 
mas Written in Easy Latin. s5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

466. A Roman and an American 
Christmas Compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 

618. Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad 
Sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys, 1 
girl. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin 
play for first-semester students. 
6 boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 
minutes. 10¢ 

631. The Adoration of the Magi. A 

liturgical drama, in medieval 

Latin. 20¢ 

Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 

Tableaux. Four “Living — Pic- 

tures” with carols and readings 

from the Latin New Testament. 

20¢ 


67 


/ 


Booklets 
Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. 
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Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including Christmas 
hymns. 25¢ 

Articles in Tue Crassica Ouriook. 
Price, 15¢ each. 

The Roman Saturnalia. December, 
1937. 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide 
Customs. December, 1939. 
Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 

December, 1940. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
Pagan Antecedents. December, 
1941. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 

LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 7¢ 
each, $1.00 for 15 in any assortinent. 

A. A descending angel adapted 
from a Durer woodcut; the 
Latin version of Isaiah 9:6 and 
Luke 2:10, 11. Blue or blue and 
black on ivory. 

I. The story of the Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

J. Text of the Fourth (the “Mes- 
sianic”) Eclogue of Vergil with 
parallel text from a stanza of “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 
Black and red on ivory. 

A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card 
contains three stanzas of a me- 
dieval Christmas carol in Latin. 
Red and black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Green on ivory. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 

rinted in terracotta on white. 

Inside. a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

S The carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

TA softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, and the Forum 
at Rome. Inside a greeting in 
Latin. 

XA beautifully colored imported 
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Swiss postal card featuring the 
Christmas Rose with appropriate 
Latin verses by John k. Colby. 
No envelopes. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 10¢ 
Article 
Verbal Magic in New Year's 
Greetings. THe Crassicar 
for January, 1941. 15¢ 
GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

GD. A new greeting card suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana 
in her chariot and carries a 
good-luck wish in Latin. De- 
signed by Genevieve Souther. 
Price, with matching envelope, 
7¢; $1.00 for 15. 

GC. A_ postcard with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”). It may be used for 
any holiday season of the year. 
The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing 
of one of his own ships. No 
envelopes. Can be sent through 
the mail for a two-cent stamp. 
10 cards for 30¢. 

THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIFS-CURRICULA 
The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 
full report of an American Classical 

League Special Committee which for 

four years investigated the place of 

the Classics in the various types of 

“Humanities” courses in the colleges 

and universities of the country. 

CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year La- 
tin, For the Inexperienced Teacher, 

Latin Club, Latin Games, Pictures 

(Mythology), Pictures (Rome and 

the Romans), Pictures (Portrait 

Busts and Statues), Plays in English, 

Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio and 

Other Programs, Rome and the Ro- 

mans, Special Days, Suggestions for 

Prizes or Awards, Supplementary 

Reading in Latin and English, Value 

of the Classics, Vergil. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs. 

63. Roman Dress. Revised March, 
1952. 25¢ 

129.Some Living Statues. Revised 
October, 1951. 20¢ 

171. How the Romans Dressed. Re- 
vised April, 1951. 25¢ 

227. Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
1951. 15¢ 

448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Publisk- 


x 


666. 


676. 


677 


List 


List 


.Pan versus Apollo, A 
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ers as in Print April, 1951. 15¢ 


. Official Initiation Ceremony of 


The Junior Classical League. 15¢ 
of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Revised March, 1951. 25¢ 

School and Community Publi- 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline FE. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 20¢ 


.Furianus Gets a Father. A_hilar- 


ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 

of Standardized ‘Tests 
Reported in’ Print September, 
10¢ 


. Actus Fatis. A play in English 


written in 
birthday. 20¢ 
The Present Status of the Clas- 
sics. In college and university, 
in’ the secondary — school, the 
classics and the classics teacher. 
20¢ 


honor of Vergil’s 


panto- 
mimic dance drama accompanied 
by English verse. The story of 
the invention of the svrinx and 
the punishment of Midas. Direc- 
tions for costumes, properties, 
staging, music. 20¢ 
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STATEMENT 
OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933. 
Of the Classical Outlook, published 8 times 
yearly at Oxford, Ohio, for October 1, 1952, 
State of Ohio 
County of Butler 


SS 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Henry C. Montgomery, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Classical League, 
publisher of The Classical Outlook and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Aug- 
ust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Editor: 


Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New 
York 21, N. Y.; Business Manager: Henry 
= Montgomery, Miami University, Oxford, 
hio. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and address of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corp- 
oration the names and address of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its name and address, as 
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well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Owner: American Classical League, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio; Officers: 
Walter R. Agard, President, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Henry C. 
Montgomery, Sec’y-Treas., Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and _ security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only) 
(Signature of editor, 
manager, or owner.) 

Signature of Sec'y-Treas. of Publisher 
HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1952. 

R. Fred Woodruff, Notary Public, 
State of Ohio 
(My commission expires February 15, 1954) 
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Summer Session, July—August 1953 


The 1953 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the direction of 
Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will run six weeks from approximately July 6 to 


ACADEMY IN 
School of Classical Studies 


August 14, depending upon sailing schedules. 


Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 
from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of the 
pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations as those 
in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to 


all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, 


through the Academy. 


The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains in 
and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monuments 
in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruction with 
Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order to 


present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from the origins to Constan- 
tine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian’s Villa, 


and one or more Etruscan sites. 


Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received by the 
Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1953. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, 
board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $1,000. As in the past, 
holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 


Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ROME 


opera, 
flourishing. Suitable accommcdations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may be obtained 


Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, Ostia, 


art exhibitions, etc.) are 
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AUXILIUM LATINUM TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
FOREMOST CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED, PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN U. S. A. Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, lin- 


(Now in its 25th Volume) guistically arranged by Dr. Waldo E. an, See 
of the Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, Uni- 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor versity of Michigan, on 35 mm. filmstrips. 
s db Special arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
COMPANY. 
The Association for Promotion of 
Study of Latin Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip Lessons 
(Membership Card issued with Subscription) No. 1 1-9 No. 8 55-61 
No. 2 10-18 No. 9 62-66 
Affiliated Projects: No. 3 19-26 No. 10 67-72 
FOR STUDENTS No. 5 34-40 No. 12 79-83 
STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 84-88 
No. 7 48-54 No. 14 89-95 
Address all communications to: Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual 
DR. ALBERT E. WARSLEY, Editor $40.00 
AUXILI 
Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 
P. O. BOX 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY Teacher's Manual of Instructions $1.00 


For the enjoyment of Latin, let your students read selections from the 


ARS AMATORIA and REMEDIA AMORIS 
OF OVID 


With introduction, vocabulary, and notes by 


Graves Haydon Thompson 
Professor of Latin, Hampden-Sydney College 


Lively, modern reading. Vacabulary and notes for each line immediately visible. No thumbing 
through the back of the book. 


Cloth bound Photo-offset printing from 


Vari-typed composition 
List price: $2.75 


Net price: $2.25 
(Size 812x514, Cloth Bound) 


For examination copies or to place orders, write 


Graves H. Thompson 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


